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THEY ARE HOME! 


The pier of Chungjin port was crowded from early morning. 
‘The day was December 16, 1959. 

Banners, of various sizes, bearing the words “Welcome, Our 
Compatriots From Japan!” and numerous flags were fluttering 
along the streets and wharf. Throngs of people were singing 
and waving the bouquets, Festivity was in the air. 

Standing in the midst of the crowds I looked out to the sea. 

The sky was a deep azure. Sea gulls were mead and 
dipping ‘leisurely along the coast. It was yet one or two hours 
before the ships carrying our compatriots would appear on the 
horizon, 

But everyone’s eyes—men and women, young and old— 
were focussed on the horizon. There must be many, I thought, 
who are waiting for their friends to whom they bade farewell 
on this pier years ago, Perhaps some were out there hoping 
that they might meet their sons and husbands again... 

The ships were still far out to sea. But my thoughts 
kept riding the waves toward the very shores of Japan! The 
miserable life I had over there. 

It was in 1944 that I was forcibly taken to Japan as a 
labour recruit. Then the Japanese surrender came in 1945. That 
one year had seemed endless, So in September, 1945 I boarded 
a small craft and crossed the Korean Straits landing on the 
shore of our beautiful country. In a way I was a_ returnee too 
just like those who were expected to arrive now. And thousands 
and thousands who will follow them. 

Only I came home 14 years earlier than those people. But 
what a difference! 

When I landed in Pusan 14 years ago American soldiers were 
there to watch us on our own land. Unemployment and chaos 
prevailed in the southern part of our land. 

But look at these people who are coming now. In this bitter 
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cold: almost-the entire people of Chungjin are out here to greet 
their home-coming brothers and sisters. More than that, 
the people who are returning from Japan did not have to worry 
about the travelling expenses. Their government sent boats 
to bring them home. When they are home, they will be provided 
cozy houses and given jobs. Even education of their children 
will be taken care of! Everything has been made ready to greet 
them in towns and villages throughout the country. 


Once more I could not help recalling how lonely I had been. 
in Pusan. But what made such difference? That is the important 
thing. The difference lies in the fact that the Korean people have 
their own country, a socialist country which is growing and 
prospering. 


Suddenly voices crying “There they come!’ aroused me 
irom my reminiscence. 


One. Then another. Two ships bringing the Korean nation- 
als from Japan appeared on the horizon. The whole pier came 
to life. The people had been waiting for some time but now that 
the boats were in sight everyone was so impatient for them pull 
into port. One minute, two minutes... 


The S.S, Krylion and S.S. Tobolsk were very near. The 
people on the boats were waving our national flags. Shouts of 
Facing (long live!) were heard from the boat... the boais 

ocked! 


Handshakes, embraces, and tears of joy! The pier was a 
sea of waving flags and flowers. 


“Prints of blood on every range of Changbaik...” 
People started to sing the Song of General Kim II Sung. 
Some. started dancing. The band was playing welcome music. 


They. were home at long last! Some have come back home 
after so many years of hard life in a strange land. For those who 
were born in Japan this would be the first time to see their 
homeland. Then, there must be some who came to North via 
Japan from South Korea, who illegally had crossed the Korean 
Straits after the 1945 August Liberation. Some young people 
carried children on their shoulders... 


Indeed this is, I thought, a movement of people—people who 
suffered so long ina _ capitalist society. A movement to their 
socialist fatherland. 
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FIRST REPATRIATION (1) 


Altogether 975 persons—238 families—came back on the first 
repatriation ship. Most of them were born in South Korea and 
many have parents and brothers and sisters still there. As a 
matter of fact, 95 per cent of the Korean nationals in Japan hail 
from South Korea. 

But, why did they not go to South Korea rather choosing 
to come to the North? 

Aging Li Taik Joo who had gone to Japan 40 years ago 
nad this to say: 

“My home is in Sanchung County, South Kyungsang 
Province. My brothers and relatives are stil] there... I went 
back to my native village after Liberation but I just couldn't 
make a go of it, So I went back to Japan again empty-handed.” 

He said that about the time he decided to return to South 
Korea he had saved up some money. But before he had spent a 
year in South Korea, officials of the Syngman Rhee regime 
teamed up with crooks and bled him white. He went back to 
Japan penniless. When he went to Japan for the first time in 
1920 he was not without dreams, But on his second trip he was 
simply bitter. He took a small wooden vessel to cross the Kore- 
an Straits. 

“So I decided I would not go back to my native place until 
the country was united. But I have come to the northern part, 
because I was concerned about the future of our children, Then I 
wanted to spend my remaining years in the my own dear land. 
But the main reason was that we knew only the Democratic Peo- 
ple’s Republic-of Korea was our fatherland. What parental con- 
cern and solicitude it has shown to us, the Korean nationals 
from Japan! When the Japanese Government enforced the Alien 
Registration Law we registered as the citizens of the D.P.R.K.” 

Li Taik Joo is not the only one who made a trip to South 
Korea after Liberation. Cho Han Sang, head of the Hokkaido 
Repatriation Group, is another. He and others hurriedly returned 
to Japan when they found only tyranny and pillage by the Ameri- 
can soldiers and Syngman Rhee men in addition to unemploy- 
ment and poverty in South Korea. 

Many of them might not have visited South Korea recently. 
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But they know what the picture is there. Newspapers and radio 
tell how the people fare in South Korea. There are also many 
who came to Japan to escape Syngman Rhee’s rule, or to find 
some sort of work, not to speak of such cases as Li Taik Joo and 
Cho Han Sang who decided to spend the rest of their life in the 
alien land, because they found conditions in South Korea when 
they went back after liberation, 

But the warm hands of the Democratic People’s Republic of 
Korea had reached out to them and they decided to come. 

An Seung So, a young man, said: 

“I come from Namwon (in North Chulla Province, South 
Korea) famous for the “Tale of Choon Hyang.” I wanted so mucn 
to go back to my home. But so long as American soldiers stay in 
South Korea and until our country is unified, my native village 
would be liitle different from a strange land to me.” 

Why did he choose the North? He said, “First of all, in the 
North one is guaranteed a good job and a stabilized life. And I 
want to do something for the country.” In the North he has no 
worry about his children either. He has two children—one is nine 
years old and the other six. Japan would not be the place for 
them. Then he knew that his coming to the North would be a 
short cut to his native place. For him to see his native town 
again, the country must be united. He was sure thai by coming 
to the D.P.R.K. the Korean nationals in Japan would be able to 
help in the unification of the country and socialist construction. 
And he wanted to work for it once he was in the North. 


FIRST REPATRIATION (II) 


On the morning of the third day after they landed in Chung- 
jin I paid a cali at the Reception Cenire. 

Evidently they had had a good rest, every one of them look- 
ed fresh and vigorous, When I got there, I found them talking 
in groups here and there about their impressions of their own 
country. 

They hardly expected they would be given such a hearty 
welcome. They knew Pyongyang was being rebuilt in a grand 
ve but no one expected to see Chungjin had grown into such a 
city. 

Throughout the night there were women who kept the room 


fires going, People thought the Reception Centre was responsible 
for it. But they were very surprised when they found out these 
women came voluntarily to help make the returnees comfortable, 
taking a few hours off from their jobs! 

I knocked at the door of Song Taik Jin’s rocm. 

He came from Seoul. In Japan too, as in! Seoul, most of ihe 
time he was out of a job, His graying hair at the temples and 
thin body bespoke the hard life he had lived as a day-labourer. 
But he is so happy to know that life of humiliation is gone. 

I explained to him that in our country there is no such thing 
as a day-labourer. Only in a capitalist society can one find that. 
There is neither unemployment nor semi-unemployment in our 
country. These are only to be found in capitalist countries 
like Japan or South Korea. In our country the word “worker” 
itself has a different meaning, 

Song Taik Jin told me that his return to the D.P.R.K. was 
the second liberation for him, as one Korean poet in Japan pul 
it. He is in his own country where there is no exploitation or un- 
employment. Here the people hold the power. He is in his soci- 
alist fatherland leaving the status of a “third nation” behind. 

No wonder then that many returnees call their coming-home 
their re-birth, 

Song Taik Jin added that he and his family were greatly 
moved by the warm reception their country had given them. And 
they were really surprised at the great achievements the people 
had attained in socialist construction, He wanted to go to work 
as soon as possible. And he was not the only one who felt that 
way, I’m sure every returnee feels that way. 


* Kk OK 


Hong Chung Ja is a Korean girl born in Japan. This is the 
first time for her to see the land of hers. How the younger re- 
turnees feel about the repatriation, I wish to quote a few excerpts 
from her diary. She and her family came from Nishinomiya in 
Japan. 

“December 13. 

... We are spending our last night on the Japanese soil. 

It is raining outside, Somehow the years I had spent here in 
Japan come back to me, I finished the middle school. But, be- 
cause we’re so poor and because of the racial discrimination, I 
could not go to college or university. Everyone looked down on 
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me because I am a Korean. My girlhood was a unhappy one. My 
elder sister only finished the primary schoo]. She even wanted 
to stop the school altogether. Because everyone made fun of her. 
When she finished the primary school she was a nursemaid. 
Then she was a poolroom attendant, I went to work in a factory 
after my graduation from the middle school. Sometimes I 
wondered why father had come to Japan to start with. What a 
miserable life it was! But now an end is to be put to such life of 
Sorrow... 

“When we welcomed the repatriation ship yesterday, tears 
rolled down my cheeks. When Mr. Li I] Kyung, head of the Kore- 
an Red Cross representatives, came down the gangway I felt the 
vat hands of the fatherland reaching the Korean nationals in 

apan...” 

“December 14. 


..When I boarded the ship I realized once more how 
thoughtful the fatherland was, For the newly-married couples 
special rooms were reserved, For the aged and sick more com- 
fortable cabins were provided. Then large cabins to large family 
so that they can be together. For us too a very comfortable cabin 
was given because of our aging parents... 

“I stood a long time on the deck watching the land of Japan 
disappearing over the horizon. I could not help being touched. 
The life I had was a sad one, but, after all, I was born there in 
Japan. 

Farewell Japan! Goodbye my friends! 

__ I will come to see you when diplomatic relations are estab- 
lished between our country. and yours, when the forces of 
humanitarianism will grow in Japan. For that day, let’s fight 
hand in hand for peace and democracy. : 

“When I came back to our cabin, father was telling the 
tanvily about his ‘rip to Japan. He said: 

‘At that time I was thrown into a dimly lit third-class cabin. 
People poured out abuses on me, calling me a transitory lab- 
ourer, a Korean, etc. I had very little money on me so hardly I 
ate through my trip.’ 

Father is returning to Korea after 35 years in Japan. This 
time he is travelling with his family in a luxurious cabin, better 
than the first-class cabins of the boat he took years ago, Not only 
that the Government has sent our fellow compatriots to take 
care of us...” 
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“December 16, 

..In front of me there stretches out the dear,land of ours, as 
if to embrace us, Even the sea-gulls look happy. From the crowd- 
ed pier people were shouting “manse’’... 

“I don’t remember when the boat docked and how I came 
down. Before I knew it, I was standing on my soil. A girl ap- 
proached and pinned a bouquet on my lapel. Tears were rolling 
down my cheeks. She wiped my cheeks gently with her handker- 
chief... 

“For the fatherland I will work with all my heart and 
soul like those young people and our compatriots who 
welcomed us.” 


TO PYONGYANG 


On the evening of December 16—the day the first repatria- 
tion ships came to Chungjin—a welcome meeting was held at 
the North Hamkyung Province Art Theatre, which was followed 
by a programme of music and dance given by the members of the 
Art Theatre, 

Then on the follow:ng day the returnees were given money 
to meet immediate expenses. The money they brought with them 
was exchanged for the currency of the D.P.R.K. Before they 
started for Pyongyang on the 19th, they spent a day visiting the 
Kim Chaik Iron Works. I travelled with them to Pyongyang. 

The train was running along the beautiful coast of the 
East Sea. The children, particularly, were enchanted by the 
scenery. 

In Chungjin and everywhere along the railway line the peo- 
ple came out en masse to welcome their compatriots who had 
returned from Japan. Even late at night, when the train entered 
a station, the whole place was thronged with welcoming people. 
There were a few among the returnees who brought the remains 
of their fathers or husbands. How these people must have wished 
their loved ones could have witnessed this welcome scene! 

Young groups started to sing “Ongheya.” They must have 
learnt it in Japan, After all it is a very popular Korean song. 

How can one fully describe the welcome the citizens of 
Pyongyang gave to their compatriots from Japan? 
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As the train pulled into the station shouts of welcome burst 
from the huge crowds. Confetti end flowers were showered on 
the returnees. “Song of General Kim Il Sung’ was sung by both 
welcomers and returnees. 

Another grand welcome was given the home comers. 

The Receptioi Centre was only two kilometres away from 
the station, but it took the returnees two hours by bus to get 
there. There were too many who wanted to say “Hello” to them! 

- The Koreans from Japan were touched once more by the 
heartfelt welcome given by their compatriots. And they were sur- 
prised at the grandeur of Pyongyang. 

Cho Duk In, who had lived in Kochi Prefecture, Shikoku, 
said in his impressions of Pyongyang. 

“There is no city like this on Shikoku Island. Even in Tokyo, 
I vont know if there is a street lined with so many tall buildings 
as this.” 

Then he asked me: 

“Most of these are office buildings, aren’t they?” “No,” I 
said. “Most of them are apartment buildings; only the ground 
floors, a$ you see, are used for stores, restaurants and 
other seivice establishments.” 

“We were told about the country’s reconstruction while we 
were in Japan. But it is far more than we anticipated... You 
know all I can_ say is this. Simply amazing! It is hardly six 
years since the end of the war.” 

Pak Bong Ho who had lived in Tottori city joined in our 
conversation. 

“I can hardly believe my eyes... I only wish my mother were 
still with us to see today’s Pyongyang.” 

Then pointing to an elderly man he said it was his father. 
He added that his father had been in tears all the way from 
Niigata. The old man who was holding a grandson wiped away 
the tears. He must be thinking of his wife who is not with him 
and another son who committed suicide because he simply could 
rot make ends meet. 

The old man turning to his son said: 

“I didn’t weep when your mother died or when your brother 
killed himself. But I don’t know why. But this time ever since 
our return home I have been like this!” 

His voice was halting and he was trying awfully hard to 
control himself. 

Shouts of welcome were louder when the buses arrived at 
the Reception Centre, 
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When I went back to the Reception Centre the returnees 
were spending the last night there. They were to leave the Cen- 
tre the following day for new apartments, I wanted to find out 
how they were getting along. 1 read in papers about Premier 
Kim Il Sung réceiving 60 delegates of the first group of the re- 
turnees. Then about the welcome meeting of the City-of Pyong- 
yang which, was followed by a grand performance of 3,000 
artists. 

As I entered the lobby on the third floor I found Pak Chul 
Soon, Choi Hyun Tai and Choi Byung Sik sitting together. Mr. 
Pak’s field is French literature, and Mr. Choi Hyun Tai is a 
metallurgist. Choi Byung Sik was a physician from Sendai. 

Pak Chul Soon is to teach at Kim Il Sung University. He 
told me that when he left Japan he figured that there would be 
no use for French literature in our country. So he threw away all 
his French books. But he could not give it, up altogether. At the 
last moment, he decided to buy a French dictionary in Niigata. 
He got a real surprise to find the works of Balzac, Maupassant, 
Hugo, Anatole France, Henri Barbusse, Louis Aragon, Then I 
asked Mr. Choi Hyun Tai. 

“How about you Mr, Choi?” 

“Well, I’m going to the Kim Chaik Irori Works.” 

Mr, Choi is a graduate of the Chiba University, After gra- 
duation he was with the Research Institute of the Tokyo Univer- 
sity. His field is steel-making, He is one of the Mainichi 
Shimbung Science Prize Winners. But he has never worked in a 
steel mill before. 

I turned to Mr. Choi and said: 

“Dr, Choi, I suppose you will be attached to a hospital.” 

“That’s right! I shall be working at the Medical College 
Hospital in Pyongyang.” 

“What did you do with the medical instruments you've 
brought with you? I mean the X-ray machines, microscopes, and 
others.” 

“Well, I wanted to sell some of them, and donate the rest 
to the Government. But I was told no matter how small the item 
may be, the Government does not receive any donations from the 
citizens, So I am taking steps to dispose of all of them, But I’m 
going to keep the car, and I was told I would be given enough 
gasoline to run my car.” 

Then I asked a few more questions. What did they have to 
say about their first, week in the fatherland? What were their 
impressions of it? Mr. Choi Byung Sik was the first to speak. 
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“I met the Premier the other day. I cannot describe fully my 
feelings and deep emotion of that day. Never did I dream that I 
would meet him, But Premier Kim I] Sung went around shaking 
hands with everyone of us. And he encouraged us. He said that 
we were descendants of the same ancestors. He was very glad 
that we have come back, From now on, he added, we would 
share joy and sorrow together in the big family of the Korearr 
people building a happier life. Then he told us about where our 
country stands today, indicating the road for us to take, I was 
greatly moved by his words. I felt here was my father or elder 
brother who was concerned about my wellbeing, No one had to 
tell me but I could tell how much he was concerned about the lot 
of Koreans in Japan.” 

Then Pak Chul Soon told me his impressions, 

“IT haven’t had the honour of meeting the Premier. But I 
saw him at the Pyongyang city grand welcome meeting for us. 
He came to the meeting, Moreover, he sat with us re- 
turnees from Japan. He patted the children on the heads. 
Just like the father of a family. I was really touched, His love 
for the people since the days of his 15 long years of the anti- 
Japanese partisan struggle came closer than ever to my heart... 
And the grand performance of 3,000 artists was splendid!” 

Choi Hyun Tai gave out his thoughts in the following man- 
ner: “Watching the performance I felt once again how happy 1 
was to be born of a Korean—a people of brilliant revolutionary 
traditions and of. noble patriotism, And artistically the per- 
formance was really wonderful. too.” 

Choi Byung Sik said: “I want to add this. Everything makes 
me feel I’ve made a right choice in coming home. Evidently we 
look a bit conspicuous, I imagine it is because of our rather tight 
irousers. More than once I experienced this. People came up to 
me in the street and say: 

; ‘Welcome home! I hope things were not too hard for you in 
apan.’ 

“Perhaps some may think a thing like this of little im- 
portance. But a thing like that makes me feel more than ever 
that I did right in coming home.” : 

As_ I left them, the three men repeated their desire to work 
hard for the country. Then I knocked at a door. 

The room was occupied by Li Jeung Sool and his family. 
Mr. Li was a day-labourer in Kawasaki in Kanagawa Prefecture. 
He told me that he would work at the Pyongyang Precision In- 
struments Factory. Then he added: 
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“I was a day-labourer in Japan, You have no idea how much 
1 wanted to have decent work. We were always as poor, We 
jived from hand to mouth, We never tasted meat or apples. But 
from the first day we boarded the repatriation ship we were 
dined lavishly. Our children look so different since they are fed 
so well. Tomorrow we'll move into a steam-heated apartment, | 
can hardly believe this is all real. I sincerely hope I may soon 
become a skilled worker and serve the fatherland better.” 

Everyone who has come back from Japan is determined, like 
Mr. Li, to work with might and main for the fatherland’s pro- 
sperity and peaceful unification of the country in a factory or in 
the countryside according to his wishes and qualification, A new 
life has opened to them. 


NEW WORK AND NEW HOUSE 


After spending a few days at the Reception Centre, the Ko- 
rean nationals returned from Japan are assigned to new posi- 
tions and new homes. 

One day I called on several of them to find out how they 
were making out. 

My first stop was at the home of Choi Kil Kwon. It was on 
December 25 that his family left the Reception Centre and went 
to their new living quarters. They told me the following about 
their arrival at the apartment. 

Presently the bus stopped in front of a few apartment build- 
ing. The whole neighbourhood came out to greet them. Everyone 
wanted to help. They would not let the Chois carry anything. 

Mrs, Choi was particularly moved when they entered their 
apartment, It was a two-room apartment, one Korean styled 
room and the other carpeted with mats. In the latiter room there 
were cabinet, dresser, and other furnitures. The house also had 
a flush toilet and a shower, And the kitchen! It must be that 
they had been expected for sometime, because the fire had been 
built and the water was boiling in one of the two kettles, The 
kitchen cabinet was full of dishes of all sorts. Even groceries 
were there. Meat, vegetables, sauces and every kind of season- 
ing. A rice jar was full to the brim. Everything a housewife 
needs to run the house was there. 

She did not feel strange in her new kitchen though she and 
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her family had just returned from a far-away land, This was all 
she could say. 

“Good gracious! The neighbours have never seen us before. 
Even my own parents could not have done better!” 

Her words touched her mother-in-law who is 74 years old. 
The mother-in-law recalled the day when she landed in Japan 
some 20 years ago, There was no one to greet her. Unless she 
could pay for it, not a grain of rice, or one drop of sauce was to 
be had! But my! How comfortable the room is. How many years 
had she missed a room heated in the traditional Korean style? 
When she looked up at the picture of Premier Kim I] Sung on 
the wall, she felt once again how much he was concerned about 
them. This was her home, her own country! 

Ever since the family moved into the new flat, all the neigh- 
bours drop in frequently to find out how they were managing. 
The neighbour women offer to help in every way. 

There was nothing for the family to worry about. To rent a 
house in Japan they had to pay down cash. And they were al- 
ways in debts. But now there would be no creditors knocking at 
the door. 

Choi Kil Kwon is. still in his early forties but the life that 
he had was a very difficult one. In his boyhood he was employed 
et an electric shop. Then he became an electrician. Before re- 
iurning home he ran a little electric repair shop called Takayama 
Electric Works in Kyoto. 

Now he is to. work at the Pyongyang Silk Mill. One day he 
ae his wife went to the Mill after they moved into their new 

at, 

Choi Kil Kwon and his wife were taken around the Mill by 
its manager, the chairman of the factory Party committee, and 
technicians, They had heard about the Mill while they were in 
Japan—the mill built with the disinterested aid of the Soviet 
people. It was a huge modern factory. When the couple was asked 
what kind of work they would like Choi Kil Kwon answered he 
wanted to work in the eleciric shop. His wife chose the experi- 
mental shop. After the New Year celebration the couple started to 
work. Every morning they are to be seen on their bicycles, (They 
brought two bicycles from Japan with them.) Their co-workers 
are very considerate and are helping them to get familiar with 
their new places. 

It would have taken at least two to three years for Choj Kil 
Kwon to become a full-fledged electrician in Japan. But he was 
pleasantly surprised to learn that here even a person who knows 
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very little about electricity can acquire so much knowledge and 
experience after 6 months or so. He was very much impressed by 
the fact that veteran workers, unlike in Japan, take such interes! 
in new workers, always helping them. On this point he said: 

“No wonder that our people could ride the Chullima (wing- 
ed horse). Look at the speed, how fas! skilled workers are turned 
out, I’m sure we could build and run this kind of huge factories 
by ourselves because we put all our strength in one thing—the 
country’s socialist construction. I must study and learn fast. I 
am not here to enjoy myself, but to help build socialism. I’ve 
noticed that here everyone—men and women, young and old— 
help each other and respect each other. And I’m sure even a per- 
son like me who is less familiar with the situation can learn and 
keep up with others just like a member of a big family.” 

His wife has been weaving for some twenty years. But most 
of the time she worked wilh hand loom at home. This will be 
the first time for her to work in such a big factory, She said: 

“In Japan all big factories were, of course, run by Japanese. 
The workers too were Japanese. So it didn’t mean a thing to the 
Koreans. In Korea all the factories are ours and we the Koreans 
run them, In Japan you work for others, and you cannot blame 
anyone for doing as little as possible. But here everything is 
done for ourselves and, no one else. We are the masters, Natur- 
ally we want to do more, It sounded strange when I was told | 
too a master of this factory.” 

Thus the returnees have started working in the pleasant 
surroundings where there are no foremen such as known in the 
capitalist countries. 

The pulp factory in Shinuijoo is a mechanized factory, Even 
women workers know no fatigue. All day long the place is ring- 
ing with laughter. 

When Oh Won Keun, a returnee, came to this factory, he 
wondered what made everyone so happy. His fellow workers 
answered. Why not! After all they themselves built the factory 
on war ruins fighting against cold and hunger. But now they 
have cast off the rags they wore in the days of Japanese imperi- 
alist rule. They have enough to eat. They don’t have to live in 
huts. Whatever they may lack today, they are sure they will have 
it tomorrow! 

Particularly, Oh Won Keun was impressed by the fact that 
every woman, even elderly ones, can read and write. Every 
woman worker can keep her own record. 

It was about 20 years ago when he left Korea for Japan. 
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Then most of the women were suppressed, humiliated, and illite- 
rate. And the picture was little different in Japan. He too partici- 
pated in the work of adult education for women. But they simply 
did not respond as they should. They had so many things to 
worry about, how to feed and take care of the families. 

But what a difference in the fatherland! He thought, while 
ke was in Japan, he knew something about the fatherland and 
its socialist construction, Since the August 1945 Liberation he 
has been engaging in poltical work. He told me he wanted fac- 
tory work because he wanted to root himself among the masses. 
Through work he wants to learn about the socialist fatherland 
and repay the Party and Government for the deep solicitude 
shown the Korean nationals from Japan. 

Song Taik Jin, a day-labourer, works in the lacquer shop of 
a handicraft factory. He is so happy now because he can 
display his skill to the full, 

The repatriation ships have been making the trips back and 
forth... More people are returning to find homes and work, 

Ra Hong Chi was among the second group. He is a young- 
man of 30, a graduate of the Fuju Agricultural School in Tokyo. 
Though he majored in the canning industry he worked as a truck 
driver’s assistant after his graduation in 1949, Even some 
Japanese graduates could not find jobs. So it was entirely out of 
the question for him—a Korean—to land a job. You can imagine 
how glad he was when he was assigned work at the Sinpo 
Cannery. 

Then his brother Ra Hong Borg too has realized his long 
cherished dreams. He is enrolled in the Shinpo Fishery Institute. 

Choi Ok Ryun is a former resident of Tokyo. She came back 
on the second repatriation ship. In Japan she worked in a rubber 
factory after she finished middle school. 

She always loved flowers and wanted to be a florist. So 
when her family started to talk about returning home she pic- 
iured the land of her fatherland of beautiful mountains and 
rivers, She would go to the fatherland and cultivate more lovely 
flowers. Now her wish has come true. She is with the Park De- 
partment of the city of Shinuijoo. 

Her sister Ok Soon is attending the State Dance Schoo] in 
Pyongyang. While Ok Soon was attending the middle school in 
Tokyo she wished so much to become a dancer. In Japan she 
would have needed a large sum of money to pay the entrance 
fees and tuition. But here she is given a scholarship and is 
staying in the dormitory. 
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Their parents are in Shinuijoo too, Their father, a former 
paper dealer, works at the paper factory in the city as a checker 
while their mother works in the rubber factory. Their two 
younger brothers are attending school. When this writer called 
on them at their new apartment the greying father Choi Yun Ki 
said that he came from Hadong County in South Kyungsang 
Province. Then he added: 

“Since we have now entrusted our children to the govern- 
ment’s care we have nothing to worry about any more!” 


CHANGES BEYOND RECOGNITION 


Huh Eun Suk is a composer and at present a member of the 
Korean Composers’ Union. For some time before returning home 
on the first repatriation ship he worked with the Korean art 
troupe in Tokyo. 

His wife is a dancer and she is with the Dance Theatre in 
Pyongyang. 

He was forced to go to Japan from Moosan County in North 
Hamkyung Province. Since his return from Japan he made a visit 
to le native place. I wanted to hear what he had to say about his 
visit. 

“When I was taken to Japan, the people in my village ate 
only beans and millet, and potatoes. But they are now eating 
white rice. When the co-op came into being and a new irrigation 
system was built. 1 was really surprised to learn that electric 
lights have come to our village. All this was unthinkable in the 
olden days. Now livestock industry is flourishing, People are 
raising sugar beets and tobacco instead of potatoes. So the peo- 
ple’s income is growing. | was particularly impressed by the 
sugar beet cultivation, We’re going to produce sugar ourselves 
pretty soon. 

“There are many new houses in my village and I must not 
forgei the tobacco drying rooms, and stock pens to name a few. 
I could hardly recognize the old village. 

“But the greatest surprise was the advancement of cultural 
standard, I was the only primary school. graduate in our family 
‘when the Japanese took me to Japan, I think there were only 
fuel five or six primary school graduates in the whole village 

hen. 
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“I have many cousins, nieces and nephews. They have all 
finished middle school or college. My eldest brother has a son and 
a daughter who are middle school teachers. Two of my cousins 
are government officials. And all the neighbour children are stu- 
dying in schools.” 

There was only one primary school in the County until 
liberation. But today every ri has one junior middle school. The 
county of Moosan has technical schools and a Mining Institute. 
He said it was no exaggeration to say that in his native county 
one quarter of the total population is studying. 

In addition, he found a hall of culture and a library, Dance, 
music and other circles have been organized. The circle leaders 
go to the county seat for training, the county circle leaders to 
the provincial capital, and capital people to Pyongyang. Korean 
art, he said, was thus rooted firmly among the people, It is no 
wonder that the Korean art is so highly acclaimed on the inter- 
national arena. 

Before Huh Eun Suk went to Japan he worked some time in 
the Moosan Mine. Saying that there too he noticed many changes 
he added: 

“I was surprised to hear that the number of employees was 
much smaller than the number the Japanese held in former days, 
but the production was far greater, Not that I believed what the 
Japanese said, but I never expected the Moosan Mine would 
be expanded as it is today. The Japanese had said that Koreans 
would never be able to run the mine. But what a change! The 
whole mine is mechanized, And the confident young workers! 
I went to the foundry where I used to work. I still remember my 
doing everything with my hand, But today machine does the 
work. , 

“People changed a lot too. One of my old friends who used 
to work with me, Kwon U Bong, is the chairman of the trade 
union of the mine. I think he did not finish primary school, But 
how he has bettered himself since the country became the people's 
country. I was told that most ably he manages his job of looking 
after the welfare of all the employees of the mine. 

“And one more thing I must tell you. I thought such tall 
apartment buildings were built only in Pyongyang. But I was 
surprised to find four-storeyed apartment houses in such a moun- 
tainous place like Moosan. And many more are going up, I saw 
with my own eyes modern cities and villages being built in every 
part of Korea.” 

Then our conversation turned to his work. He said he had 
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written a new song, entitled “To the Sea” since he returned. He 
played it on the piano for me. He said: 

“The Korean Composers’ Union gave me this piano, I hope 
I es worthy of their solicitude... I will work hard to this 
end... 

Among the returnees, there are some, like composer Huh, 
who had gone to Japan from the northern part of the country. 
They all got a big surprise at the changes in their native places. 
In ihe past these villages were places of poverty and backward- 
ress. Nothing more. But now they have changed into flourishing 
places of happiness, freedom, and hope. 

Kim Yung Sun is another one who went to Japan from the 
northern part of the country. 

During his stay in Japan he ran a photo studio at Imahi 
in Tochiki Prefecture. He returned home on the third repatria- 
tion ship. At present he is with the Korean Central News Agency. 

He was born in Pyongyang. So, as soon as he reached 
Pyongyang, he went out to have a look of his native city. There 
was the Taidong River. It was the river he took a dip in sum- 
mer and skated over in winter. And Moranbong Hill! 

But that was about all he could recognize. Pyongyang, the 
place that he dreamed of for so long, had changed beyond re- 
cognition. No more narrow winding streets crowded with flat 
houses. But now tall apartments are standing along the wide 
toulevards—Stalin Street, People’s Army dene Yunhwan 
Street, and Youth Street in East Pyongyang, etc. 

Kim Yung Sun and his family were given an apartment in 
Kyokoo ward, He said he would never forget one incident that 
occured during the moving. 

They were unpacking their luggage. Then he started to hang 
pictures on the wall, but found he had no hammer, so he looked 
around the house to find something that he could nail with, But 
there was nothing. His wife was too searching something. She 
happend to open a dresser drawer, And she couldn’t believe her 
eyes. There it was, a hammer with several nails. As if some‘hing 
like this had been anticipated, the people thought of and pre- 
pared everything for the returnees. How touched she and her 
husband were! After a long pause, he said to his wife. 

“I'm telling you we'll never find anyone like our own people 
in any other place!” 

He has come back to his native place after 30 years. But he 
feels not only the country and the cities have changed a great 
deal. But the people too. Everyone is willing to help others. 
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Everyone he met and talked to was well-disposed and gentle. 
People are broad-minded. And they are a proud people, free from 
the ugly features of human life—narrowness and meanness, ‘he 
desire to beat others. He remembered when he grew up in Pyong- 
yang, rowdyism was to be seen everywhere. But none of that 
today. No beggars and no ill-famed women. 

He and his wife say they have come to a good place to live. 


AT THE UNIVERSITY 


Li Ki Chang and Huh Ryong Wook room together in the 
second dormitory of Kim I] Sung University. They came back on 
the second boat from Japan and both are enrolled in the Law 
Department of the university. 


While they were in Japan Li Ki Chang studied with the 
money the home government sent to Japan. His family lost every- 
thing in a fire in 1957. He was thinking he would have to quit 
school altogether, Then came the enducational fund sent by the 
fatherland. And he was able to continue his schooling, he and his 
friend in the Ritsumeikan University in Kyoto. 

Even though he was far away from the country, the helping 
hand of his government reached him. He always envied the stu- 
dents in the fatherland and longed for the schooling in his native 
land of his. 

He came back to the fatherland all by himself. And the 
government saw to it that everything was provided for his 
schooling, A scholarship was granted to him in addition to uni- 
forms, books and even notebooks. There is no tuition to pay out. 
He says he can really study now. 


Huh Ryong Wook’s case is a little different. His family sup- 
ported himin schooling. But, as he grew up, (he was born in 
Japan) something gradually began to trouble him, He was a Ko- 
rean. But he could not speak his mother tongue, And he knew 
little about Korea’s history and culture. Doubts assailed him 
whether or not it was correct for him, a Korean to pursue.a life 
in which he could not be a Korean. So he welcomed wholeheart- 
edly the chance to return to his own country. He came ahead 
of his family, He answered as follows when I asked him how he 
liked life here: 
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“When they had a welcome performance in Chungjin I saw 
a Korean dance for the first time in my life. I heard our folk 
music. An entirely new world was opened for me, I never realized 
the Korean people were such a lovely and noble nat‘on.., Perhaps 
what I’m saying is that I became fully conscious of being a Ko- 
rean, It was an entirely new experience for me. I was filled with 
excitement and deep emotion.” 

He is provided everything for his study by the government. 
His friend Li Ki Chang is majoring in interna- 
tional affairs, while Huh Ryong Wook is specializing in the Ko- 
rean and Russian languages. As soon as he can speak Korean 
well, he will be transferred to the department of his choice. 

In the Kim Chaik Polytechnical Institute Kang Duk Hyun is 
taking communication machinery in the Department of Electri- 
city. He speaks Korean as he studied the language at the Korean 
school in Kobe. 

He told me that he was most impressed by the fact every 
teacher is so concerned about every one of his students, And his 
classmates are all willing to help others. In Japan ihe professors 
give lectures, but everything ends there. But here the teachers 
and students are in one body. If anyone is lagging behind, every- 
ane pitches in to help. That is exactly what everyone is doing for 
him and others who returned from Japan. 

He summarized his new school life in these words: 

“Everyone is all eagerness to learn. And the knowledge one 
acquires is a living knowledge linked with practice. Graduates 
can start work right away when they leave schools, Such univer- 
sity is something entirely new to us.” 


TO THE COUNTRYSIDE 


Oh Sam Teuk; a former resident of Niishiro Street, Shima, 
Hiroshima Prefecture, came back on the second boat. He is a 
‘racior driver of the farm machine station in Jungjoo. 

As to the reason he chose the countryside he says: 

“I grew up on the farm. I came to the North because, first 
of all, I wanted to learn the advanced agro-technique so that I 
can be the first to orgarize an agricultural co-op and mechanize 
farming in my native village after the country’s unification, I 
eame from Haman, South Kyungsang Province. I-drove a 
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car one time. So I’m sure I can learn to drive the tractor. ! 
want to learn everything.” 

Jt was in 1943 that he went to Japan, Then he came back 
to his native place in 1947, but in less than six months he had 
crossed the Korean straits to Japan for the second time, He could 
not find anything to do in Haman. He had left the village just in 
the nick of time, because three months later the Syngman Rhee- 
ites came to the village to pressgang the village youth for U.S. 
cannon fodder. 

Of course, life was not easy for him in Japan either, He was 
a lumberjack, and in the winter season there was no work for 
him. They lived from hand to mouth, But the worst of all was the 
question of educating the children. He heard that some Korean 
children in Japan asked their parents why they had been born 
Koreans of all people! He wanted his children to feel proud of 
their fatherland, and of being a Korean. 

As soon as a way opened for him to come home, he wanted 
to be included in the first batch of repatriates. He wanted to get 
back to the fatherland before March because he thought the new 
school year starts in March. 

But the school year starts in September in our country, So 
much the better, he thinks, for this will give his children, who 
were born in Japan and speak little Korean, time to learn their 
mother tongue. 

At this point his wife who was putting away their padded 
coats given free of charge, broke in to say: 

“Now we have no worry in our life. Such nice house, food 
and clothing have been given us. This comfortable life makes me 
think more about my mother-in-law who is going through a 
miserable life in South Korea.” 

Seeing his wife’s eyes filled with tears, my host spoke up: 

“If we work hard enough, I’m sure we'll get to see her, We 
thought once coming to the fatherland was out of the question. 
But look where we are now!” 

Thea our conversation turned to farming. He admired the 
woik his compatriots did during the post-war years not only in 
the field of industry but in agriculture. 

Now all fruits can be enjoyed by tillers, not by landlords. 

But what about South Korea? Recalling the letters he used 
to get from his aging mother he said that in South Korea the 
irrigation facilities were not taken care of properly, let alone ad- 
ding new ones. Consequently, every year flood and drought cause 
a huge amount of damage and the loss of thousands of lives, And 
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if the farmers harvest any rice, the Syngman Rhee officials, 
jandlords, and money-lenders, under various pretexts, take away 
it. There is hardly any tree left standing in the mountains. 

He said he felt worse about the situation in South Korea 
once he was in the embrace of the fatherland. 

In Jungjoo there is a returnee by the name of Pak Bum Man 
who came back on the first ship with his daughter and son, At 
present he is a member of the orchard work team of the Jungjoo 
Agricultural Co-op. 

He told me he chose to work in the countryside, so, when 
the country is united, he will be able to organize an agricultural 
co-op in his native village of Keumsan in North Cholla Province, 
and to turn the land into fertile fields yielding rich crops of 
grains and fruits. He wants to see tractors in Keumsan. He hates 
ihe thought of his relatives and friends suffering in South Korea 
known once as Korea’s granary. 

They were given a two-storeyed modern farm house, which 
has two Korean styled rooms downstairs and another room and 
a veranda on the second floor. When they moved into the house 
and switched on the electric light, his daughter Eui Ja said she 
felt a new light was turned on in her heart too. 

When they were in Japan, they lived in a one-room barrack 
with no electric light. They were in Matsuura in Nagasaki Pre- 
fecture. Electricity was too much of a luxury for them, Under a 
dim lamp she and her brother studied. 

Her mother died eight years ago when Eu! Ja was 12 years 
old. She had to take care of the family, taking the place of her 
mother. When she graduated from middle schoo] she started to 
support the family because her father was ill from overwork. He 
was a mine: at the time. 

She became a checker in the mine working from 7 o'clock 
in the morning to midnight. When she heard about the repatria- 
tion of Koreans to the fatherland, she could hardly wait for the 
day, She recalled how she was humiliated because she was a 
Korean, But her brother Eui In would not take it. He would put 
up a fight with anyone who insulted him. He would say “So 
what if I’m a Korean? I have my own country too.” 

When the repatriation was decided, she managed to study 
Korean one month at the Kyushu Korean School. She sold the 
house when they were told that they would be going on the first 
boat. She got 11,000 yen for the house but nothing was left when 
all the debts were paid. So the branch chairman of the General 
Federation of Korean Nationals in Japan saw to it that Eui In 
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got a4 new suit saying that they simply could not send Eui In 
in rags to the glorious fatherland. 

When they were shown the house that they were to occupy, 
Eui Ja told the co-op chairman: 

“We lived very poorly in Japan. Every house in this village 
looks better than the one we lived in Japan. We simply cannot 
take this kind of house.” 

The county Parity Chairman insisted thai she and her family 
snould take the house, He said that new houses could not be 
built at once for everyone, but all will be living in this kind 
of house eveniually. 

Eui Ja is enrolled in. the first year of the Jungjoo Senior 
Middle School and Eui In entered the third year of the 
Junior Middle School. The principal of the Junior Middle School 
teaches Eui Ja and Eui In four hours, from 10 a.m. to 2 p.m. 
every day, Korean and Russian. Had it been in Japan they would 
have to pay out a considerable amount of private fees. Bui noth- 
ing like that here. They don’t have to have money for schooling. 

Looking at the falling snow Eui Ja iold me this: 

“T love the fatherland’s snow too. It’s so clean and lovely 
And ihe people’s hearts are so warm we don’; feel cold here, Our 
only wish is to learn our language fast enough so that we can 
keep up with the classes.” 

While we're talking Eui In was going over his Korean les- 
son in the next room, He was reciting: 

“Long Live the Workers’ Party of Korea!” 

“Long Live Marshal Kim I] Sung!” 


A REAL SURPRISE 


It was the fifth day after settling down in the fatherland for 
Li Jung Chil and his family who came back from Kobe, Japan. 

In the new apartment in the Oesung District, Pyongyang, 
the whole family were talking about the new life they were 
about io start. The elder girls, Hak Ja and Ha Ja, were enrolled 
at the State Dance Theatre, two sons, Chung and Jang Woo, en- 
tered the senior and junior middle schools, and the younges: o/ 
ie ee another girl, Myung Ja, was to attend the primary 
school. 

The mother asked the younger ones what they would like to 
be. Here in our country, she said, every condition is provided for 
one to become what he likes most so long as it does not run 
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counter to other people’s interests. 

Chung wanted to become a musician, Jang Woo a poei (his 
poems were broadcast over the air once), and Myung Ja a 
painter. The mother laughed and said: ; 

“My land! What’s wrong with this family? Everybody wanis 
to be an artist. A family like this in old times would have starved, 
{ know that!” 

“Why mother! The artists enjoy ihe best life now.” That was 
Myung Ja, ihe youngest. Every one joined in the laughter, 

It was in the forenoon of December 29, 1959. Some one 
kriocked at the door, She was told Premier Kim I] Surg was on 
his way to the apartmen’. Whai? Premier Kim Il Sung coming? 
No one knew what io do. Hurriedly they tried io tidy up the 
place—not that ii needed ‘.—and everyone got busy mak:ng 
cneself presentable. Bui there he was already! The Premier 
himself! 

After looking around the house, Premier asked them if the 
apartment was big enough, and if every thing was all right. Then 
he asked where the children were to work or what school they 
were going to. 

Noticing Myung Ja darting in‘o another room, .he Premier 
asked what she was doing. She answered that her mother told 
her she should change into a Korean dress. He said “You don’t 
have io, but come over here and sit by me.” Then he asked Her 
how she liked the new place. 

While in Japan they had wanied to see Premier 
Kim Ii Sung. Seeing him the other evening at the welcome 
meeting had thrilled them, But who would ever have dreamt he 
would. drop in to their place like this? 

The aged couple has a son in South Korea, He told them he 
knows how much they wanted to see their son. Then he added, 
before long they would get to see him. Look! Since ihe people iia 
the North did a good job in building socialism, even our -com- 
patriots in Japan come to the fatherland. So, the better we 
build socialism the sooner the country’s peaceful unification: will 
be attained. Greatly moved by Premier’s words every member 
of the family said that he would work very hard. 

Then Premier praised the neighbour women who were in 
ihe kitchen helping the new family. To the mother of the family 
who lamenied that she should have been born ien years laier, 
Premier said in a jest we all should try to extend. our life. 

Li Jung Chil -has been suffering a long time from high 
blood-pressure, but could not afford treatment. The Premier 
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told him in our country one is entitled to medical care free of 
charge. So he should go to see a doctor, perhaps he should go 
to some hot-springs. Premier gave the names of a few good hot- 
springs. Just like a member of the family, the Premier wanted 
to know everything about everyone. As he left he shook hands 
with each one. 

Then mother told me, after the Premier had left her 
youngest daughter Myung Ja held her hand high saying that 
the Premier had held that hand of hers! 

It was a real surprise to the family. They could 
come to the fatherland. Thev started a new life. But the 
Premier’s visit! It was really a blessed New Year. 

Since then the father of the family was hospitalized and 
his condition is improving. 

I asked the eldest daughter Hak Ja about her impressions 
of the fatherland. She said she would read part of a letter she 
had written to her close friend Tani Koharu because it would 
answer my question, The letter read: 

“You will get a real surprise at seeing this picture. The one 
who is sitting next to me is none other than Marshal 
Kim Il Sung, Premier of the Democratic People’s Republic of 
of Korea. I ama Korean. Though you were very close 
to me I could not reveal to you the fact that I was a Korean. 
Sometimes when we were walking together you would remark. 
pointing to a passer-by that he looked like a Korean. I must 
confess that I thought you were hateful on those occasions. | 
covld not speak out in ‘defence’ of the passer-by, lest you know 
I was a Korean. Then it would lead to losing my job, So, I 
lived a two faced life. The pains and humiliation I suffered! 
Perhaps you may understand my feelings now. Of course, I was 
very foolish. Sometimes I felt sorry for myself because I was a 
Korean. And a dark shadow was cast over my future, I la- 
mented, So, I tried to forget everything and enjoy life. In short 
I led a nihilistic life. But a mew hopeful life has opened for me. 
I sense the warm embrace of the country of mine and the 
Premier’s gentle concern touches me. With all my heart and 
soul I am learning dancing. For that I am getting paid too! Life 
is worthwhile. I hold my head high. While I was in Japan all ! 
thought of was how to spend the time enjoyably. But every 
second is so dear to me now. Some day, I believe, our Dance 
Theatre will perform in Japan. Then I will get to see you again. 
And it is also my firm belief that you too will be changed. You 
will not look down on the Korean people any more...” 
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PROFESSIONALS’ PROSPECTS 


There are several technicians and professional people 
among the returnees who want to aid in building the country 
with their skills and knowledge. 

Choi Hyun Tai is a metallurgist who is working at the Kim 
Chaik Iron Works, At the Pyongyang Reception Centre | 
met him, I still remember the story about his going to the Kim 
Chaik Iron Works, 

Since steel-making is his field when he was asked at the 
Reception Centre what kind of work he liked to do, he demanded 
that he should be sent to an iron works or a steel mill. So he 
was allocated to the Kim Chaik Iron Works. 

Of course, Choi Hyun Tai had no objection going back to 
Chungjin. (Kim Chaik Iron Works is in Chungjin). But the 
place he had in his mind was the Hwanghai Iron Works. 

He go! a real surprise on the following day. Because he was 
told he could go to the Hwanghai Iron Works, So he explained 
why he had wanted to go there. He thought Hwanghai would be 
less cold than Chungjin. That was the only reason, He thanked 
the people for their kindness but asked them to tell him candidly 
which would be more beneficial to the State, Chungjin or 
Hwanghai? He was told it would be more beneficial to the 
country if he choose Chungjin. There was no more to be said. 
Choi Hyun Tai and his family went back to Chungjin where 
they landed when they came from Japan. 

It was some time after the Chois settled down in Chungjin 
that I called on him one afternoon in his new home on the shore. 
The flat was steam heated. Sipping fragrant tea in his 
living room I asked him if he liked working in Chungjin. 

“I like it fine. The apartment is very comfortable as you 
see. It takes about 20 minutes to the Iron Works, I must admit 
it is quite a walk. But I’m sure I’ll get used to it, and I know 
walking is very healthful. I can hardly wait for the summer. | 
think it will be just wonderful here with the sea so near our 
home.. Any way I realize . how foolish I was when I tried to 
choose my work according to the locality.” “I guess you feel 
settled down by now.” “Yes, we do. I think I’ll start my work 
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in real earnest from February. At the Iron Works I was given 
my assignment. I feel happy about it because the field I will 
cover is the same line I followed in Japan.” “What would you say 
impressed you most at the works?” “I think the ferro-coke in 
smelting is very important. I’m sure the Japanese will adopt 
that when they hear about it. But the thing I’m most impressed 
with is the fact that the scientific research work is progressing 
along lines adapted to the country’s conditions, and notable re- 
sults. have been attained. One can not but marvel ai the firm 
foundation our science has laid during the past 15 years since the 
country’s liberation.” 

Then he added that because the people were united to serve 
the country they beat the U.S. imperialisis and have carried out 
such wonderful rehabilitation in the post-war years, And the 
strong will of the people enabled them to attain such-rapid 
tempo in progress. He said no such speed can be seen in a 
country like Japan. Over there a person uses only 70 or 80 per 
cent of his strength at most, But here one devotes 120 per cent 
to the cause of the country. He too is determined he will put 
everything he has into his research work so that he can be an 
asset to the country. And for ihat, he added, he needs his 
iriends’ help. 


Another returnee who is devoting his skill to the welfare of 
ihe people is Cho Han Sang. He is chief engineer of the 
Pyongyang Ceramic Factory. 

About 30 years ago he went to Japan. From the time when 
he worked in a ceramic works in Nagoya he dreamt that 
some day’ he would contribute to the development of ceramic 
industry in Korea. 


Now his dreams have come true. The factory where he 
works is a modern mechanized one. He is so proud of his factory 
that he says “Ours is one of the best in the East.” 


As chief engineer, naturally he pays much attention to the 
raising of the individual worker’s skill. Every technician and 
worker is anxious to learn the new and adopt advanced 
‘ndustrial know-how. Then every effort is being made to 
popularize valuable experiences and every one is encouraged to 
do research. He is sure all these factors — zeal of the masses— 
will revive the fame of the renowned Koryu Celadon. 


One more professional person whom I want to talk aboui 
is Dr. Choi Byung Sik.. 
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Dr. Choi has been assigned to the Pyongyang Medical 
College Hospital. 

He had a very successful practice in Japan. So much so 
that his intention of returning to the fatherland was-made known, 
his Japanese colleagues tried to discourage him, But he learn 
medicine to serve his fellow countrymen, not to make money. 
So he came home. 

He received me cordially when I called on him at the 
hospital. Of his impressions he said: 

“I’m particularly impressed by the development of prophy- 
laxis and the free medical service. Epidemics like smallpox and 
reccurent fever are completely wiped out. Of the free medical 
service not only the worker but all his fam‘ly members are 
entitled to free medical service. Not to speak of medicines, 
hospitalization is free of charge. And patienis are not required 
to pay anything for doctors’ call. All these are unthinkable in 
a capitalist society. 

“A returnee was hospitalized. But he wanted to leave the 
hospital because he was worried about the fees and expenses. 
When. the doctor found out the reason he assured the patient he 
would not be asked to pay anything. Only then he could stay at 
the hospital at ease. Any one who had lived in a capitalis; world 
so long would puzzle at the fact that medical service can be had 
without paying fee. 

“From now on I will devote all my energy in guarding the 
teople’s health. If a few medical doctors get together in Japan, 
the first thing they talk about is money. Bui here the doctors 
talk about how to eradicate deseases. So, I feel I can be a real 
medical worker.” The doctor said with confidence. 


HOPE-FILLED ARTISTS 


: Yun Chung Suk is a painter who came back on the second 
boat. 

Dreaming of becoming a painter he left Seoul in 1939 for 
Japan, where he did all sorts of things to earn money for study- 
ing painting. He did all sorts of work—a newspaper delivery 
iian, a assistant cameraman, a peddler, etc. Somehow he 
managed io finish an evening painting school. 

But life was too tough. His brush did not earn ‘him anyth- 
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ing and he had a family to feed. So he threw aside the brush 
and became a day-labourer. His life was without hope, except for 
one thing, Even in that despair he yearned for the fatherland, 
the Democratic People’s Republic of Korea, Perhaps some day 
he could go back to his country, and become a regular worker. 


He had a chance to see the technicolour film “Mt. 
Keumgang” sent from the homeland. Overwhelmed by the 
beautiful landscapes of his land, his desire for brush flamed up 
again. He so wished he could go back to his own countr and 
aa on canvas the beautiful nature and the people’s happy 
ire, 

He figured that if he returned, he could work in some factory 
first to make a living for the family. On the side he would 
paint and turn gradually to his profession. 

However, as soon as he landed on the soil of his fatherland, 
the Aftists’ Union made him a regular member and every con- 
dition was provided for him to resume his career. 


Pledging himself that as long as he lives he will cherish 
the brush given to him by the Party and Government, he is now 
devoting himself to his canvas, He is also learning the true way 
cf socialist realism in his painting. 

His wife, too, is working. Saying that she has to be more 
than a housewife in her homeland, she works in the dressmaking 
department of Department Store No, 2 in Pyongyang. Their two 
sons are in school while the youngest, a little girl, is in a kin- 
dergarten. 

The painier often meets with his friends, some of’ them are 
his old acquaintances from his days in Tokyo, He has not missed 
any exhibition since his return, As the days go by, he realizes 
more than ever that the country presents a new world not only 
for workers, peasants and students but also for the artists, He 
lias confidence in his future. 

He says he can choose his own theme or genre, Once a pic- 
ate is done, he does not have to worry whether or not it will 
sell. 

His only thought is how to turn out better pictures! 

Before he left Japan, some of his friends said: he could not 
drink any more when he returned. So they coaxed him to lift 
up the “last” glass with them. 


But, contrary to what he was told, he found friends with 
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‘whom he can share a few drinks in’a most friendly atmosphere. 
In Japan, he said, if a person takes a few drinks he usually gets 
moody and pours out his complaints and lamentations, But here 
people are cheerful wherever they are and no matter whal 
they do. 

To one, particularly a sensitive artist like him, who had 
lived so long in a capitalist country, many things are so 
saa different in the fatherland, They are so beautiful and 
noble. 


Kim Moon Bo is a singer wha took the second boat to tne 
jatherland. He teaches ai the State Conservatory, Saying that he 
has come to live im a good place he gave his impressions in the 
following words: 


“When I left Japan I was not entirely without misgivings. 
First of all, I feared the people in the homeland might look at 
me with a critical eye. And then some might accuse me, I feared, 
ef being a person without a national consciousness because | 
married a Japanese woman. However, all my worries were use- 
less. No one asked me about the past. Particularly, Premier 
Kim Il Sung when he received the representatives of is second 
group returnees, told me I should write good music. His words 
moved me greatly... 

“I was particularly impressed by the fact that everyone is 
so kind and modest. What Schiller said, “Das Leben ist Ernst”, 
is true of a country like ours, I think. Mv wife is a soloist 
attached to the State Symphony Orchestra. I have nothing to 
worry about any more. I have come to the fatherland, I have 
been treated very well, and my wife is getting along fine. | will 
devote all my energy and enthusiasm to the fatherland and_ to 
training young singers.” 

He is to give a recital and sing Schubert’s “Die Winter- 
reise.” The Conservatory put a piano at his disposal. 


WITH KOREAN HUSBANDS 


Many Japanese women married to Koreans followed their 
husbands to the Democratic People’s Republic of Korea. 
To come to our country they left their own country and 
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their folks behind. They came to Korea because of their love for 
their, husbands. and children and their trust inthe socialist 
country, 

Yet, this was a strange land to them: And it.is no exaggera- 
tion to say thai.they were not without misgivings and a sense 
of uneasiness. But once they were in our country, nothing was 
strange to them. The people did not make them feel that way. 
And iow corifidenily the Japanese women are starting a new 
life with'their Korean husbands and children. 

Singer Kim Moon Bo’s wife is one of them, Her name is 
Uda Toyoko. 

When she decided vo follow her singer husband, her parents 
were up:in arms, She was in a quandary. To choose her parents 
she would lose her happiness and to follow her husband would 
make her parents unhappy. But she chose her husband believing 
some day her parents would. understand her. 

But, unlike the Korean nationals, she was not coming to her 
couritry. On the contrary, she was leaving her native land, the 
place where-she was born and grew up. Going to a sirange land 
is not without excitement and anticipation, Yet, at the same 
time, many conflicting though‘s arose. 

Suppose she become a_ hindrance to her husband’s work 
because she is a Japanese. Socialist countries are good and the 
D.P.R.K. is a wonderful country, where there is no racial dis- 
crimination. But, after all, she argued, Japan occupied Korea 
not so long ago and the Korean people might take out on her the 
hitter feelings they -have against the Japanese. But she was 
ready to take the chance. 

She wept as she stood on the deck watching Niigata dis- 
appear from sight. She had been married six’ years, Never before 
had she shed tears. But her mother’s voice ‘““Toyoko, Toyoko!” 
was ringing in her ears. 

Every one around her was in greai excitemen{ about going 
home. Before she realized it she was caught in the enthusiasm 
cf the crowd. The boat was steaming ahead io a strange land, io 
a new country, to a socialist society. People began to sing the 
“Song of General Kim Il Sung.” She joined in the chorus, She 
did not feel alone even though she was among a big: crowd of 
people whom she did not know. 

As her boat approached Chungjin her heart began to pound 
louder-than ever.: How would the people receive her? 

The boat docked. What a welcome! Bouquets. were present- 
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ed. Confetti flew through the air and banners waved. Hearty 
hand-shakes. and warm embraces! The people welcomed her like 
a mother welcoming. a daughter. At the Reception Centre.or in 
ihe neighbourhood where she and her husband moved in, ‘no 
cne treated her differently because she was a Japanese, Every- 
cne was kind to her, Her neighbour women came to help her. 

In Japan her compatriots looked at. her with an disapprov- 
ing eye because she was married to a Korean, But here she is 
treated like one of the people because she is the wife of one of 
iheir countrymen. What a difference! She felt closer to Korea 
than Japan. 

Some of ihe members from the State Symphony Orchestra 
came for her. She was to report for work. But the people were 
different from those whom she used to see in Japan, No one was 
irying to “assess” her. All the people were in good spirits, in a 
jolly mood, Everyone offered to teach her Korean, They told her 
she should learn the language fast and sing with them and for 
all the people. She was deeply touched. 

She told her husband afterwards: 

“They are really wonderful. I was so foolish to worry about 
this and that in coming to such a wonderful place. I imagine it 
is because I have lived all my life in a society where there was 
no trust among the people. Until now you were the only one | 
had. But now besides you I have also the Korean people and the 
country. I am sure they will make a good singer out of me. I’m 
so happy that I am married to you and could come to a country 
like this.” 

Her mother told her that Korea was a ‘backward country. 
But she wishes she could show Pyongyang to her mother, It 
is clean and beautiful. 

One more person is Imahuku Yoshie, who lived with her 
husband and their, children.in: the city of Hikari, Yamaguehi Pre- 
fecture. Her husband is a Korean and she came to our country 
with her husband and children. 

What she said after one month in the D.P.R.K. was this: 
“Life is rather kaleidoscopic.” In a month she had seen a life of 
bell and a, happy life. 

She confessed that she did not want to come. Because “she 
did not want to be.in a strange place where she knew no one. 
On ithe top of that, Syngman Rhee’s people came around when 
her husband was. not home. They told her inthe Democratic 
People’s Republic of Korea every house was levelled during the 
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war, All the people had for food was corn and the people are 
dragged out for forced’ labour! 

She did not want to come. But what about) her blind hus- 
band? Her husband is Ko Won Jin who went to Japan from 
Cheju Island. He lost his eyesight in a mine accident, He was a 
miner. Could she send him alone with the five children? “I will 
go then,” she said to herself. “And do everything possible for 
him and the children.” . 

What her husband told her about the country was more 
than she could believe. She hoped only at least that two things 
out of his s.ory would be irue. A house and a job. She figured 
if they had a house to live in and a job they could manage 
somehow. In Japan he practiced acupuncture, earning hardly 
10,000 yen a month, They just could not make a go of it on that 
amount of money for seven of them. 

From one system they have come over to another, 

When they moved into a house they were surprised to find 
a jar brimful of rice. The children asked her, “Is this what we're 
going to eat, mama?” The Reception Committee people who 
were with them said i{ was theiis. But the children did not look 
quite convinced. , 

The house itself was beyond what they ever dreamed of 
having in Japan. They were given a three-room apartment. 
Yoshie says one room for the two boys who are going to 
school, the Korean style floor room for the other members and in 
the summer time we will use the other room, Everyone was 
crowded in a small room in Japan. But, now, her husband can 
res: quietly when he wants to. The kitchen she liked very much. 
The apar‘ment also has a flush toilet. 

Then she was given a job at the Pyongyang Tobacco Fac- 
tory. When she was placed the workers of the factory held a 
welcome meeting for her. But what could she wear? All she had 
was one Japanese dress, She hesitated but there was no choice. 
But no one put on a disapproving look when she appeared 
in Japanese cosiume. 

On the job a person who speaks Japanese is placed by her, 
fo act a sort of interpreter for her. Two small children are taken 
to a kindergarten while the youngest is left at the nursery. She 
works eight hours a day, but no night shift for her. 

Her husband was assigned to the polyclinic where he gives 
ecupuncture to patients. Since he is blind the hospital sends 
someone to take to and from the hospital. For anything like this 
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it would have cost quite a lot in Japan, But here no body asks 
for fees. And no one grumbles either. 

The more she thought about it, the more angry she got at 
those Syngman Rhee agents. She cannot understand why those 
people were so desperate in lying about such wonderful country. 
They themselves live a miserable life in Japan, 

But she felt it was her duty to let the truth be known. So 
she wrote to those Japanese women who tried to discourage her 
from coming and to those who were in the same situation with 
her. She felt that she must save them from poverty and un- 
happiness. She urged them to hurry and come. 

“I want to become as soon as possible one of the people and 
serve the country which is so good to me. I asked the kind 
neighbour women to help me make a Korean dress, It is my 
hope the day will come when I can go to see my parents in 
Janet in Korean costume. How would the people in Japan 
react?” 


HOPE AND CONFIDENCE 


In a period of less than a month I have seen and talked to 
many of the Korean nationals who returned from Japan, I visit- 
ed with some returnees who went to factories and agricultural 
co-ops, then students and artists and intellectuals, 1 wanted to 
see more returnees but I have to wait for another chance, 

Very often I think of the friends I have made, wondering 
how they are getting along. 

There is Pak Hi Ja. She had struggled more than 10 years 
all by herself to send her son to a university. She was a peddler 
in Japan, But she is now working in a beauty parlour since her 
return and her son is attending the Kim Chaik Polytechnical 
Instijute. She is leading a_ settled life, I still remember her 
words. 

“T feel so relieved because my son does not ask me for 
money. He even gives me money saying that he got his scholar- 
ship money. I have no worry about him now... From my girlhood 
I wanted io play the.Kayakeum (a traditional Korean string 
instrument). But I had no ‘chance. When my son was born 
all I wanted was to give him a good education. But now I feel 
that I should like to learn to sing. After all, I have come to a 
country where everyone, young and old, can learn,” 
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Hearing her words I thought how young she looked. Now 
after all these years a new hope and confidence have sprung up 
in her heart. But she was not the only one. How often I heard 
similar words from others? 

Li Ha Ja said if there were steps in hope, it would-be 
awfully difficult even to reach the third steps in Japan but here 
she can climb ‘to the very top one. Then there was Choi Hyun 
Tai who told-me the people’s confidence in life and their hope 
for the future have given him new hope and confidence, 

It reminded me of the words of O Won .Keun who:said thai 
fe too, like his compatriots, talks and thinks about a yét better 
future when the adjusting period of this year is over and when 
we finish the Second Five-Year Plan. 

Li Ki Chang saw firm confidence and unbending spirit of 
his compatriots who are pushing ahead united as one, As-his 
classmates tell him this-is the stree! they laid, or this is the- park 
they built, he hopes that he can tell the same thing to those who 
come heme next year or the year after next, 

38 per cent of the total number of the returnees counting up 
to the fifth ship are in schools of various levels. Then everyone 
is working according to his talent and likes. 

The people who have come back home are leading a new 
life with hope and confidence. It was only a short while ago 
that I kept staring out at sea from the Chungjin pier waiting for 
the repatriation ships to appear on the horizon. The compatriots 
ilave come home and have entered a new road to happiness.. 

Syngman Rhee and his followers tried every way to block 
the Korean nationals in Japan from entering the road to hap- 
piness, The criminal Syngman Rhee gang even wanted to use 
dynamite to blow up the repatriation centre in Niigata. But no 
force on earth can block the way. _ 

The new “Willow Street,” the street named by the Koreans 
in appreciation of the help given by the Japanese in ihe re- 
patriation of the Korean nationals in. Japan is green with fresh 
leaves, I am sure. And many more thousands of our compatriots 
i veen will pass through this street on their way to the father- 
and, 
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Premier Kim I] Sung at the Pyongyang City Meeting to welcome the 
Korean returnees from Japan 
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Li I! Kyung, head of the Korean Red Cross Soeiety represen- 
tatives, holding a press conference at Niigata. He went there 
to receive the first group of returnees 


The boats sent by the home 
government arrived at Nii- 9 
gata flying the colours of 
the Democratic People’s | 
Republic of Korea, Han Duk | 
Soo, President of the General 
Federation of Korean Na- 
tionals in Japan, extending a 
welcome 


“To our dear fatherland!” The first one comes up the gangway 


“Goodbye Japan!” The first boat 
clears the port of Niigata 


In no time they became friends—the 
returnees with the Soviet crew of 
the ship 


How about a Iltile music? (in the boat’s salon) 


“There It is, our country, dear!” 


The boat docked at Chungiin 2 
a rousing welcome 


“We love the snow of the fatherland too!” Girls are having a good time 
in front of the Chungjin Reception Centre 


The returnees visiting the Kim Chaik Iron Works. Metallurgist Chol 
Hyun Tai, a returnee, is a research worker of this works 


Members of the Art Theatre of the Ministry of Trans- 
port entertaining the returnees on the train 


ery station where the train 
2d a huge crowd was there to 
me the compatriots from Japan 
: At Kiljoo 


150,000 Pyongyang 
Itizens came out to 


reet the returnees 


“Welcome!” “Welcome!” 


Syngman Rhee and his followers attempted to bar the Korean nationals 
In Japan from returning to the Democratic People’s Republic of Korea 


Photo: They tried to 
stop the train which 
carried the Koreans to 
Niigata 


Kim Do Soo and his family move into a new apartment, The neighbours 
are helping them. Kim Do Soo lived In Alchi Prefecture, Japan. He works 
now at the Pyongyang Electric Appliances Factory 


The returned Koreans are welcomed in the communities and at the work 
places too: Photo: Women’s Union of Kyongrim-dong, Central District 


of Pyongyang holding a welcome meeting for their new neighbours, 
the returnees 


From the balcony of their new apartment—Oh Hi Kyung, bookkeeper of 
the Glass Factory in Nampo, and his family. 

Photo (below): Their former “house” 

in Senkawa, Toshima District, Tokyo 


LI Jeung Soo(tirst from right), an unemployed in Japan, now works 
at the Pyongyang Precision Machine Factory, where he is learning 
a new skill 


Photo (below): With the aid of his co-workers Li Jeung Soo buried 


in the earth of the fatherland the remains of his father who died 
four years ago in J:ipan 


Paik Ho Sang’s family matling a letter to their friend in Japan 
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Ko Joon Chool, now 
in the service of the 
Hamheung Construc- 
tion Trust 


The returnees and welcomers in the 
fatherland exchange knowledge and 
experience in the country’s socialist 
construction “Photo: Choi Kil Kwon 
(on the right) at the Pyongyang 
Silk Mili 


Kim Byung Joo with his family on the Taidong River Promenade. A 
former resident of Gunma Prefecture Kim Byung Joo is enrolled in the 
6-month special course at the Central Party School. He was active in 
social affairs in Japan 


Oh Sam Teuk, a tractor driver of the farm-machine station in 
Jungjoo, comes from South Korea. He wishes to work in his na- 
tive village after the unification of the country 


Kim Yong Tai and his family in front of their new house. At his request 


he was sent to the Namchil Agricultural Co-op. The chickens are present- 
ed by their neighbours 


Pak Bum Man of the Jungjoo Agricultural Co-op Is seeing off his son 
and daughter who are going to school 


Chof Ok Ryun always wanted fo cultivate beautiful flowers. Here she 
Is attending to a camelia flower (at the hothouse of the Park Depart- 
ment of the city of Shinuljoo 


Chal Jong Tai and his wife 
on a motorcycle to their 
workplace—the Shinuljoo 
Enamel-ware Factory. They 
came back on the first boat 


¢ Choi Tai Choon and his wife 


Yuriko (a Japanese) and 
¢ their daughter enjoying a 
» new, happy life 


Premier Kim I] Sung calls on the Li Jung Chil family from Kobe 


A youngsters welcome meeting for their fellows 
from Japan. They are exchanging signs 


Returned children he- 
come proudly members 
of the Pioneers 


The returned children are given special instruction and training 
according to their need and likes. And they participate In various 
circle activities 

Photo: Ma Yung Hi, a music circle member of the Hamheung 
Haibang Middle School playing the viclin 


Returnee girls at the State Dance School—Kim Yung Ja (extreme 
right) and Choi Ok Soon (fourth from the right) 


Among the returnees there are some who came back all alone. Huh 
Ryong Wook (third from the left) a third year student of the Law De- 
partment of Kim 1] Sung University 


Kim Moon Bo(right) a Conservatory 
teacher, will give a recital 


Composer Huh Eun Suk has a [ot to talk about 
with his old triend Shin Jung Kyun who had re- 
turned from Japan four years ago 
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Upon his return to the fatherland Yun Jung Suk took up the brush again 


Pak Chul Soon, a fellow of the post-graduate course of the French 
Literature of Kim I] Sung University, and his family entertalning a 
guest 


Many returnees work in government and social organizations. 

Photo: Jung Chang Ho (front, right), a functionary inthe Department of 
Organization of the South Pyongan Province Democratic Youth League, 
explaining about the affairs of the fatherland to the returnees from Japan 


Many returnees’ wives are working too. 
Photo: Kim Bok Tal (front, right) at the Pyongyang Embroidery 
Research Institute 


Song Taik Jin in his 20 years of IIfe In an alien soil did not have 
much use of his skill in handicraft work. But he can use it to the 
full in the fatherland 


Dr. Choi Byung Sik goes to hospital car that ke brought from Japan 


Many Japanese women followed 
thelr Korean husbands to D.P.R.K. 


Photo (above): Singer Uda Toyoko 
of the State Symphony Orchestra 


Photo (below): Nadahara Yoshie 
(second from right) a beautician 
of the Kwangjang Beauty Shop, 
Pyongyang 


A Japanese wotnan Imahuku Yoshie with her chil- 
dren on the balcony of their apartment 


She Is learning Korean 
language 


Korean nationals in Japan keep coming back to the Democratic People’s 
Republic of Korea. 

Photo: the fourth group of returnees are welcomed in front of the 
Chungjin Reception Centre 


Famous tenor Kim Yung Kil returned on the sixth boat. 
Photo shows his debut in the homeland 


The tenth repatriation ship arrived at Chungjin 
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